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JUNE MEETING, 1896. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 11th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President, Charles Francis 
Adams, LL.D., in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the last meeting and of 
the list of donors to the Library since the May meeting, the 
President announced that Rev. Dr. Edward J. Young, Rev. 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie, and Mr. Charles C. Smith had been 
reappointed a Committee to publish the Proceedings. 

It was announced that the Council had voted to omit the 
stated meetings for July, August, and September, and had 
authorized the President and Secretary to call a special meet- 
ing if occasion for one should arise. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green said : — 

More than ten years ago, soon after the death of her hus- 
band, Mrs. John Langdon Sibley, then of Cambridge, but now 
of Groton, authorized me to select a large number of books 
and pamphlets from his library to be given to this Society. 
For the most part they consisted of historical and periodical 
works, of which many were duplicates in the Library; and I 
was duly empowered by her to exchange such copies for other 
desirable volumes. I wish now to report these accessions, 
made by Mrs. Sibley during this p'eriod of ten years, which 
number, at the present time, 522 books, 1,591 pamphlets, 58 
broadsides, and 34 maps. 

In addition to these gifts are twenty- manuscript volumes, 
with the exception of the first one, lettered on the back, 
" Sibley's Letters Received," and substantially bound in half- 
morocco. These letters cover for the most part the period 
from 1845 to 1882, and refer mainly to the graduates of 
Harvard College and to the Triennial Catalogues which he 
edited during those years. Also eleven large volumes, lettered 
on the back, " Sibley's Collectanea Biographica Harvardiana," in 
which are neatly pasted cuttings from newspapers, and other 
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scraps which relate to the graduates. The cuttings are 
arranged alphabetically under the names of the persons. 
These volumes are still kept up by Mrs. Sibley, and the latest 
one in the series ends with the year 1894 inclusive. The col- 
lection also comprises two volumes handsomely bound in half- 
morocco, and marked on the back " Sibley's Private Journal," 
which extends over the period from 1846 to 1882, both years 
inclusive ; and two other volumes in half-morocco, marked on 
the back "Sibley's Manuscript Collections," which contain 
much material concerning Harvard graduates. Besides all 
these are various interleaved Triennial Catalogues with numer- 
ous notes ; and some biographical sketches of graduates in 
continuation of his great work on that subject. 

For this important addition to the Library I have had a 
special bookplate printed, as follows : — 



GIVEN TO THE 

0lvLQ8%ttymttt8 Pltstortcai §>octet£, 

BY 

Mrs. Charlotte Augusta Langdon (Cook) Sibley, 

OF GROTON, 

%n jflaemorg of free ^usbanb, 

John Langdon Sibley, 

LIBRARIAN OF HARVARD COLLEGE, AND AUTHOR OF "HARVARD GRADUATES," 

ALSO FOR FORTY YEARS A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY, 

AND ITS MUNIFICENT BENEFACTOR, 

June h, 1896. 



Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell communicated the memoir of 
the late James Russell Lowell which he had been appointed 
to prepare for publication in the Proceedings. 

Mr. William S. Appleton presented a copy of " Harper's 
Weekly " of May 16, which contains an engraving of a portrait 
of Washington by Charles W. Peale, lately returned to this 
country from Spain, and an article by Paul L. Ford on the 
subject of Peale's portraits of Washington. He briefly men- 
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tioned the fact that as curator of the Society's Cabinet in 1874 
at the time of arrival of the copy of an original portrait of 
Washington belonging to the Earl of Albemarle, at Quidden- 
ham Park, England, he had identified the picture as the work 
of Charles W. Peale, and had made a communication on the 
subject to the Society, though of much less importance than 
the recent article of Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Clement H. Hill said that at the loan exhibition of 
the Royal Academy in London, last winter, a very carefully 
painted full-length portrait of Washington, by Stuart, was ex- 
hibited ; the finest portrait of Washington he had ever seen. 
It was painted for the first Marquis of Lansdowne (Lord Shel- 
burne), and now belongs to Lord Rosebery. 

Mr. Charles E. Norton called attention to the fact that 
the second of the two manuscripts once in the possession of 
President Dunster, which had been brought to the notice of 
the Society by Mr. Hassam at its meeting in October last, and 
printed in the Proceedings of the Society for that month, — 
namely, an abstract of a sermon preached at Exton, March 31, 
1614, at the funeral of John, Lord Harington, Baron of 
Exton, by Richard Stocke, pastor of Allhallows, London, was 
to be found, with some considerable variations of the text, 
in Harington's " Nugse Antiquse," x edited by Thomas Park, 
London, 1804, vol. ii. p. 307. It appears there under the 
title of " Sketch of the Character of John, Lord Harington, 
Baron of Exton " ; and, in a note, Mr. Park says : "This Sketch 
is evidently compiled from i The Churches [sie] Lamentation 
for the Loss of the Godly,' a sermon delivered at the funeral 
of John, Lord Harington, by Richard Stock . . , and printed 
in 1614." 

The Dunster manuscript seems to be a modified form of the 
''Sketch," and not an independent abstract of the original 
sermon. 

The death of Lord Harington was widely lamented. He 
was but twenty-three years old, but he had already shown 

1 The full title of this book, well known to the students of the literature of 
the period of Elizabeth and James I., is " Nugae Antiquae : Being a miscellaneous 
Collection of Original Papers, in Prose and Verse, written during the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queen Mary, Elizabeth and King James: by Sir John 
Harington, Knt., and by others who lived in those times. Selected from authen- 
tic remains by the late Henry Harington, M. A., and newly arranged, with illus- 
trative notes by Thomas Park, F. S. A." In two volumes, octavo, London, 1804. 
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such a character as gave promise of a great career. His ample 
fortune, his high connections, secured for him a position of in- 
fluence, and his virtues made him a rare example among the 
young noblemen who frequented the corrupt and dissolute 
Court. " He did not," says Fuller, u count himself privileged 
from being good by being great ; his timely piety rising early 
did not soon after go to bed, but continued watchful during 
his life." Much was hoped of him. 

But his chief interest to posterity is the fact that he was the 
younger brother of the famous Lucy, Countess of Bedford, to 
whom he bequeathed two-thirds of his estate. She was the 
chief patron of the men of letters of the time, and her house at 
Twickenham was their resort. Ben Jonson, Daniel, Donne, 
are among those who celebrated her in their verse. Donne, 
who shared largely in her bounty, addressed several of his 
poems to her, commemorated her nearest friends in elegies, 
and at the death of her brother wrote a long poem entitled 
" Obsequies of the Lord Harington, Brother to the Countess 
of Bedford," at the close of which he declared : — 

" That in thy grave I do inter my Muse, 
Which, by my grief, great as thy worth, being cast 
Behindhand, yet hath spoke, and spoke her last." 

Donne was faithful to this implied pledge. From this time 
till his death in 1631 he wrote comparatively little verse, and 
almost all of that little was of a strictly religious character. 

The Countess of Bedford's fame is most securely based on 
Ben Jonson's noble epigram, beginning 

" This morning timely rapt with holy fire," 

and her fame sheds lustre upon the memory of her brother. 
A certain quaint charm attaches itself to this old manuscript, 
which dates from the time of Dunster's youth, and which, by 
slender and remote association, connects the memory of the 
Countess, and of the poets who celebrated her, with the bare 
and scantily furnished study of the first President of Harvard 
College. 

Mr. Justin Winsor said that a recent letter to him from 
Professor Edward Arber, of London, the editor of sundry pub- 
lications relating to early New England history, was rather 
startling, inasmuch as he questioned whether any comer by 
the first ship to Plymouth in 1620 had called the vessel the 
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" Mayflower." It is certain that Bradford in his History calls 
her only the " bigger ship," " our ship of nine-score tons," etc.; 
and in " Mourt's Relation," mainly the work of Bradford and 
Winslow, she is always referred to as " the ship." It is pos- 
sible that some letter or other chance writing emanating 
from such comers, and printed since here and there, may 
give the name ; but it is not probable. The earliest men- 
tion of the name in print is in Morton's " Memorial " ; 
and here, condensing from Bradford, that writer, the 
governor's nephew, when his uncle had referred to the 
" bigger ship," in distinction to the u Speedwell," inter- 
polates, " viz. the Mayflower." This was in 1669 ; and, 
strange as it may seem, it is probably the first time the ship is 
named in print, and nearly fifty years after the year of the 
landing. It appears now that the earliest written mention 
was in 1623 by Bradford himself, in the Plymouth records, 
where he enters the division made of town lots in that year to 
those who came in the " Mayfloure." This entry was first put 
in print by Ebenezer Hazard in his " State Papers " in 1792, 
nearly one hundred and seventy years later, and is included 
in the first volume of Plymouth Deeds, edited for the State by 
the late N. B. Shurtleff. This record probably escaped Pro- 
fessor Arber's notice, and he did not consider the entry in 
Morton as contemporary, as it was not. The delay in passing 
the name of this fateful vessel into established historic publi- 
cations is certainly remarkable. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green called attention to a manuscript 
note-book, in the Library of the Society, kept by Reverend 
John Barnard, of Marblehead, and said : — 

There is in the Historical Library a note-book, kept by the 
Reverend John Barnard, of Marblehead, which contains a 
memorandum of all the sermons preached by him through 
a long life, giving the texts of his various discourses and the 
places and dates of their delivery, as well as the honorarium 
received for the same. The book begins with August 10, 1701, 
and ends with January 21, 1770, though the latest entries are 
read with some difficulty, as they are written in a feeble hand, 
after he had become almost blind from the infirmities of age. 
In early life his handwriting very closely resembled that of 
Thomas Prince, the annalist. 
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Mr. Barnard was a son of John and Esther Barnard, and was 
born in Boston, on November 6, 1681. He received his pre- 
paratory education at the Boston Latin School, and graduated 
at Harvard College in the Class of 1700. An autobiographical 
sketch of him is printed in the Society's Collections (third 
series, V. 177-243), from which some of the following facts are 
taken. Soon after his graduation he joined the North Church, 
then under the pastoral care of the two Mathers, father and 
son, and began to study for the gospel ministry. He preached 
his first sermon on August 10, 1701, at Mr. William Robie's 
house, before a society of young men that used to meet on 
Sunday evenings for religious worship. 

According to the note-book, Mr. Barnard during his life 
delivered more than six thousand sermons, of which he gives 
the various texts by a reference to the chapter and verse ; and 
throughout this long period he received for his services more 
than ten thousand pounds. In one instance during his early 
life he was given a Bible for such service, and in several other 
instances some theological # work. At divers times he supplied 
the pulpit of many congregations in various parts of the 
Province, and for some years was a chaplain both in the pro- 
vincial army and navy. On July 18, 1716, he was settled 
over the Church of Christ at Marblehead, where he remained 
until his death, on January 24, 1770, in the eighty-ninth year 
of his age. By his will he gave to Harvard College the sum 
of two hundred pounds in token of his thankfulness for the 
education he there received. When President Wadsworth 
died in the spring of 1717, Mr. Barnard was talked of as his 
successor to the presidency of that institution. 

The Reverend Charles Chauncy, D.D., of Boston, in a letter 
to Dr. Ezra Stiles, then of Newport, Rhode Island, dated 
May 6, 1768, says : — 

Mr. John Barnard, of Marblehead, has been a long and near friend 
and acquaintance of mine. He is now in his 85th [87th] year, and I 
hear is seized this winter with blindness. I esteem him to have been 
one of our greatest men. Had he turned his studies that way, he would 
perhaps have been as great a mathematician as any in this country, I 
had almost said in England itself. He is equalled by few in regard 
either of invention, liveliness of imagination, or strength and clearness 
in reasoning. (Collections, X. 157, 158.) 

Mr. Butler, in his History of Groton, while treating of 
the ecclesiastical affairs of the town immediately following the 
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pastorate of the Reverend Dudley Bradstreet, who was dis- 
missed in the summer of 1712, says : — 

Before settling another minister, after the dismission of Mr. Brad- 
street, three persons at least were hired as candidates for settlement ; 
two of whom, Mr. [John] Tufts and Mr. [John] Cotton, received in- 
vitations to settle. A Mr. Barnard preached for some time, and he and 
Mr. Tufts were rival candidates before the town, and Mr, Tufts had the 
major vote (pages 170, 171). 

Mr. Tufts did not accept the invitation, but soon afterward 
was settled over the church at Newbury. According to entries 
in the note-book, it was Mr. John Barnard who was preaching 
as the other candidate at Groton, where he supplied the pulpit 
for many Sundays during this period. Usually for his services 
in that town he received a pound for each day's preaching, 
though sometimes the sum was a little less, and once he had a 
guinea. 

From time to time Mr. Barnard notes the fact in the volume 
that a sermon was printed, and also the occasion of its deliv- 
ery. Many times during his early life he held Sunday even- 
ing services at his father's house in Boston, all which are 
mentioned in the list. 

The note-book, containing 133 pages, was given to the 
Historical Library, on February 4, 1814, by the Reverend 
Samuel Dana, a successor of Mr. Barnard in the ministry at 
Marblehead. At the same time there was given by Mr. Dana 
another manuscript volume (pp. 277) entitled " A new Version 
of the Psalms of David ; with Hymns out of the Old, and New, 
Testament; fitted to the Tunes used in the Churches. By 
John Barnard. A.M. Pastor of a Church in Marblehead." It is 
substantially identical with the printed edition that appeared 
in the year 1752 under Mr. Barnard's supervision, and is written 
in a very clear and clean hand, almost page for page and line 
for line with the published copy. At the beginning, pasted in 
front of the fly-leaf, are three notes commendatory of the work, 
which were written by Samuel Mather, Mather Byles, and 
Samuel Cooper, respectively, and all dated November 20, 1751. 
Presumably this was the copy sent to them, in advance of 
its publication, for their critical notice, and in the Preface 
to the printed volume the services of the two former ministers 
are acknowledged. 

10 
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In connection with this subject, I may as well call attention 
to another manuscript volume, containing 184 pages, by Mr. 
Barnard, which was given to the Library by Colonel Samuel 
Swett, on July 28, 1836. It consists mainly of private medi- 
tations and self-examinations, written down by the pious 
author, which have no historical interest at the present time. 
The book begins with entries on January 28, 1715-16, and 
ends with those on October 31, 1719. It is marked on the 
inside of the front cover, " Lib — 9 : " as if there were other 
volumes belonging to the series. 

An informal discussion then took place on the desirability of 
a more thorough and popular discussion of that part of the his- 
tory of Massachusetts which covers the period from 1780 to 
1830 and some connected topics. Remarks were made by 
Messrs. William Everett, the President, Mellen Cham- 
berlain, Justin Winsor, Edward Channing, A. Law- 
rence Lowell, Charles C. Smith, Abner C. Goodell, 
Jr., Edward L. Pierce, and others. 

It was announced that a new volume of Proceedings con- 
taining the record of eleven stated meetings of the Society, 
from March, 1895, to April, 1896, both inclusive, would be 
ready for delivery on or about the 20th of the month. 
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MEMOIR 

OP 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, LL.D. 

BY A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 



James Russell Lowell's mother was Harriet Trail Spence, 
whose family came from the Orkneys ; and it was from this 
source that Mr. Lowell drew his poetic tastes and his passionate 
love of nature. His father, Rev. Charles Lowell, 1 a man of 
unusual culture and refinement, possessed a pure and gentle 
spiritual nature, and a breadth of sympathy which endeared 
him in no common measure to his parishioners. For forty 
years he was pastor of the West Church in Boston ; but his 
ministrations were not confined to the members of that 
parish, and comparatively early in his career his labors 
among the poor of the city undermined his health so much 
that the congregation advised him to live in the country a 
few miles from his church. He therefore bought an old colo- 
nial house in Cambridge, built by the last royal lieutenant- 
governor, afterwards owned by Elbridge Gerry, and known 
as Elmwood from the row of English elms that still stand be- 
fore it. Here he lived until his death in 1861, and here, on 
February 22, 1819, James, the youngest of his six children, 
was born. 

In his "Cambridge Thirty Years Ago" Mr. Lowell has 
painted the surroundings of his boyhood, when the place was 
very different from what it is to-day. Instead of being 
crowded in between a rapidly growing suburb on one side, 
and a huge city cemetery with its ghastly marble yards on the 
other, Elmwood lay in a beautiful open country. It looked 

1 There is a memoir of Rev. Charles Lowell, by William Jenks, D.D., in the 
first series of the Proceedings of this Society, vol. v. p. 427. 
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out on the broad marshes and the placid river to the right, 
and the old road dotted with a few handsome houses on the 
left. Harvard College itself, and the settlement about it 
formed only a small village ; and again to the eastward of this 
there was a tract of unbuilt land before Cambridgeport and 
the bridge to Boston were reached. Even about Elm wood 
the people were mostly farmers of pure New England stock, 
from whom Lowell learnt in childhood the Yankee dialect he 
has preserved forever in his " Biglow Papers." To the west, 
toward Watertown and Belmont, the country retained its per- 
fect freshness ; and its scenes were to him an unfailing source 
of delight as long as he lived. His fondness for nature was 
one of his deepest sentiments, and especially his love of birds, 
which is expressed in " My Garden Acquaintance," and still 
more fully in his letters to his friends. He seems to have put 
into practice early the advice he afterwards gave to one of his 
young nephews, to cultivate the powers of observation, and 
learn to know every bird by its plumage, its flight, and its 
song. Indeed, Darwin once said of him that he had been 
born to be a naturalist. 

His temperament in boyhood was happy and normal, and 
his life at this time contained nothing very unusual. His 
sister Mary, afterwards Mrs. S. R. Putnam, who had an extra- 
ordinary capacity both for acquiring and imparting knowl- 
edge, taught him to read at a very early age ; and later he 
was sent to a school kept by Mr. William Wells hard by. 
At the age of fifteen he entered Harvard College, where he 
was one of the youngest members of his class. His class- 
mates found him a genial, pleasant companion, and so far 
appreciated his facilitj^ for versifying as to choose him secre- 
tary of the Hasty Pudding Club, whose records are kept in 
verse. They also selected him to write an anniversary poem 
and the class poem at graduation ; but they set him down as 
incorrigibly indolent, and some of them, at least, do not seem 
to have perceived in him any great talent, or thought him 
capable of rising from doggerel to real poetry. Indolent in a 
sense he certainly was ; for although he had already developed 
a strong taste for good literature, and devoured eagerly both 
English and foreign poetry, he neglected those branches of 
the college curriculum in which he was not interested. When 
a sophomore he did, indeed, receive a detur for rank ; but later 
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his delinquencies became so great that towards the end of his 
senior year he was suspended, or rather rusticated, according 
to the bucolic practice then in vogue, and was sent to com- 
plete his studies with the minister at Concord. The period of 
suspension covered Class Day, so that he was unable to 
deliver his poem at the proper time, and was obliged to read 
it a few days later at a class supper that took place away from 
Cambridge. His father was grieved at his disgrace, and 
appears to have been much more impressed by his son's indo- 
lence than by his poetic aspirations ; for when Mr. George E. 
Ellis, who had graduated five years earlier, and was now 
travelling in Europe, met Rev. Charles Lowell at Rome, and 
thinking to give him pleasure, read to him the class poem, 
the old man sat silent for a time, and at last remarked sadly, 
" James promised me that he would give up writing poetry 
and attend to his books." 

In spite of his father's displeasure, the class poem has a great 
interest for one who looks back over Mr. Lowell's career, — 
not so much on account of its literary merit, but because of 
the light it throws on the author's tone of mind. A stronger 
contrast with the young poet's deepest sentiments a few years 
later would be difficult to imagine. He attacks Emerson's 
religious views bitterly, and scourges the whole race of 
fanatics, — 

" And first and greatest, those who roar and rave 
O'er the exaggerated tortures of the slave." 

At the end of his life Mr. Lowell remarked that by nature 
he was a conservative ; but this was true only in part, and 
was a single element in a complex and subtle character. 
Without the slightest mental rigidity he was distinctly con- 
servative in intellect ; but his temperament was so fervent and 
enthusiastic that when his heart was touched with a sense of 
wrong, he was ready to wage war against the whole world, 
and thus he often passed for a pure idealist and ultra-radical. 
At the time of his graduation he had not yet been stirred by 
the feelings that were burning under the cold crust of New 
England life, and his sentiments did not differ from those of 
the ordinary Harvard student. 

After leaving college the first problem to present itself was 
that of earning a living. His father and one of his brothers 
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were clergymen, and he naturally considered the question of 
following in their footsteps ; but Lowell felt that " no man 
ought to be a minister who has not money enough to support 
himself besides his salary. For the minister of God should 
not be thinking of his own and children's bread, when dis- 
pensing the bread of life." He next turned to the law, and 
began to read Blackstone. It was only a beginning, however, 
for he soon decided that his heart would never be enough in 
the profession to make a success ; and before long he went 
into a business office, only to find it so much worse that in 
three months he was back again in the Law School, studying 
with a little more interest and a good deal more determination. 
Here he stayed until he took his degree in 1840. He then- 
went into a lawyer's office in Boston, but he never became 
engaged in active practice. From the moment of his gradua- 
tion, and even before, his tastes, his ambition, and his dreams 
had been for literature. He said of himself, " I do not 
know how it is, but I sometimes actually need to write some- 
what in verse " ; and in another letter he remarks, " Above all 
things I should love to be able to sit down and do something 
literary for the rest of my natural life." He believed that he 
had the power within him, but he did not see how he could 
follow his inclinations ; for he needed to support himself, and 
the profits even of the most successful literary work were very 
small in those days. The spirit, however, was destined to 
prove stronger than the reason. He was constantly writing, 
and in May, 1839, the " Knickerbocker Magazine" published 
the " Threnodia," the first of his poems afterwards reprinted. 
From this time his verse appeared frequently in periodicals, 
and early in 1841 he collected a number of his poems in a 
volume under the title of 4t A Year's Life." Although the 
best of these earliest productions cannot be compared in 
beauty and passion with those of his maturity, they gave him 
at once a decided reputation. 

Lowell was now rapidly developing from a youth with fine 
literary tastes, but no very deep convictions, into the man who 
was to be a prophet and preacher to his generation. Shortly 
after leaving college the sentiments of the class poem began 
to melt away in a sympathy for the oppressed, and as early as 
November, 1838, he wrote : " A third party, or rather no party, 
are secretly rising up in this country, whose voice will soon 
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be heard. The Abolitionists are the only ones with whom I 
sympathize of the present extant parties." The awakening 
of a new tone of thought was vitalized by two powerful in- 
fluences. It is strange that one of these should have come 
from the very man he had so lately decried ; but in an essay 
written many years later, he has left us a record of the im- 
pression produced upon him by the first course of lectures 
delivered by Emerson : — 

" We used to walk in from the country to the Masonic Temple (I 
think it was), through the crisp winter night, and listen to that thrill- 
ing voice of his, so charged with subtle meaning and subtle music, as 
shipwrecked men on a raft to the hail of a ship that came with un- 
hoped-for food and rescue. Cynics might say what they liked. Did 
our own imaginations transfigure dry remainder-biscuit into ambrosia ? 
At any rate, he brought us life, which, on the whole, is no bad thing. 
Was it all transcendentalism ? magic-lantern pictures on mist ? As you 
will. Those, then, were just what we wanted. But it was not so. 
The delight and the benefit were that he put us in communication with 
a larger style of thought, sharpened our wits with a more pungent 
phrase, gave us ravishing glimpses of an ideal under the dry husk of 
our New England ; made us conscious of the supreme and everlasting 
originality of whatever bit of soul might be in any of us ; freed us, in 
short, from the stocks of prose in which we had sat so long that we had 
grown wellnigh contented in our cramps. . . . 

" To some of us that long-past experience remains as the most mar- 
vellous and fruitful we have ever had. Emerson awakened us, saved 
us from the body of this death. It is the sound of the trumpet that 
the young soul longs for, careless what breath may fill it. Sidney 
heard it in the ballad of ' Chevy Chase/ and we in Emerson. Nor 
did it blow retreat, but called to us with assurance of victory. Did 
they say he was disconnected ? So were the stars, that seemed larger 
to our eyes, still keen with that excitement, as we walked homeward 
with prouder stride over the creaking snow. And were they not knit 
together by a higher logic than our mere sense could master ? Were 
we enthusiasts ? I hope and believe we were, and am thankful to the 
man who made us worth something for once in our lives. If asked 
what was left? what we carried home ? we should not have been careful 
for an answer. It would have been enough if we had said that some- 
thing beautiful had passed that way. Or we might have asked in 
return what one brought away from a symphony of Beethoven ? 
Enough that we had set that ferment of wholesome discontent at 
work in us. . . . 

" To him more than to all other causes together did the young martyrs 
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of our civil war owe the sustaining strength of thoughtful heroism that 
is so touching in every record of their lives. Those who are grateful 
to Mr. Emerson, as many of us are, for what they feel to be most 
valuable in their culture, or perhaps I should say their impulse, are 
grateful not so much for any direct teachings of his as for that inspiring 
lift which only genius can give, and without which all doctrine is chaff." 

Still more profound in its effect upon his life was his en- 
gagement in the autumn of 1840 to Maria White, whose 
refined and enthusiastic nature, poetic temperament and quick 
sympathy were adapted to bring out all that was best in him. 
Her own poems published in his earlier books, and privately 
printed by him after her death, show the delicacy and beauty 
of her mind and character, and make it easy to see how her 
companionship deepened and intensified his feelings. 

The young lovers were too poor to be married for some 
years, for their parents had little to spare, and the law was 
hardly a source of income. Lowell's writing brought only a 
small revenue, while the " Pioneer," a magazine which he 
started in connection with Robert Carter late in 1842, yielded 
nothing but debts. Fortunately for the editors, it came to an 
end in three months, and left Lowell free to devote his pen to 
work which at least could not impoverish him. At the end 
of 1843 he published a second volume of poems, and about a 
year later a book entitled " Conversations on Some of the 
Old Poets," — a collection of critical essays, chiefly on the 
old English dramatists. The books brought him a little 
money, to which frequent contributions to periodicals added 
more ; and although his income was still small, it was enough 
to make him feel justified in marrying as soon as he could see 
his way to pay the debts incurred for the " Pioneer." At last 
this point was reached, and the marriage took place at the end 
of December, 1844. On account of his wife's delicate health 
the following winter was spent in Philadelphia ; but in June 
they returned to his father's home at Elmwood, where his 
happiness was made complete by the birth, in December, 1845, 
of his daughter Blanche. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lowell's sympathy with the oppressed and 
his sentiments about slavery had been getting stronger. In 
February, 1846, he writes : — 

" My calling is clear to me. I am never lifted up to any peak of 
vision — and moments of almost fearful inward illumination I have 
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sometimes — but that, when I look down in hope to see some valley of 
the Beautiful Mountains, I behold nothing but blackened ruins ; and 
the moans of the down-trodden the world over — but chiefly here in 
our own land — come up to my ear, instead of the happy songs of the 
husbandmen reaping and binding the sheaves of light ; yet these, too, 
I hear not seldom. Then I feel how great is the office of poet, could 
I but even dare to hope to fill it." 

These feelings had been growing in his mind for some years, 
but it was during his stay at Philadelphia that his pen became 
for the first time actively employed in the cause of abolition. 
He had hardly reached the city when he was engaged to write 
a leader once a fortnight for the " Freeman," a journal pub- 
lished by the anti-slavery Quakers of Pennsylvania. He 
always disliked the idea of accepting pay for taking part in a 
moral crusade, but he was absolutely unable to support him- 
self independently without it, and he was resolved not to 
receive help from his father, who had lost a great part of his 
property a few years before. His contributions to this journal 
were in prose, — a vehicle which did not give a chance for the 
exercise of his greatest force as a preacher. As he said of 
himself, — 

(i If I have any vocation, it is the making of verse. When I take 
my pen for that, the world opens itself ungrudgingly before me, every- 
thing seems clear and easy, as it seems sinking to the bottom would be 
as one leans over the edge of his boat in one of those dear coves at 
Fresh Pond. But, when I do prose, it is invito, Minerva. I feel as if 
I were wasting time and keeping back my message. My true place is 
to serve the cause as a poet. Then my heart leaps on before me into 
the conflict." 

In the early summer of 1846, however, a better opportunity 
for the use of his powers was opened by a proposal that he 
should write every week, in prose or in verse as he preferred, 
for the " Anti-Slavery Standard " of New York. With some 
diffidence about his own ability to add real strength to the 
paper, he accepted the offer, and during the next four years he 
published in its columns some of the best short poems he ever 
wrote. 

These four years, from 1846 to 1850, were the most active 
and the most happy in his life. His happiness was indeed 
broken by the death of little Blanche in March, 1847 ; but a 
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new joy came to him in the birth of another daughter, Rose, 
towards the close of the same year. Both grief and joy, how- 
ever, seem to have stimulated his poetic feeling, and poems 
such as " The First Snow-Fall " and " The Changeling " show 
the ecstasy to which they wrought his nature. During all 
this period he wrote incessantly, sometimes about public 
affairs, sometimes from a purely poetic impulse with no direct 
relation to the great struggle in which he was engaged, but 
almost always with a stern sense of his mission as a prophet 
and a seer. His character no less than his poetic feeling had 
deepened and strengthened, and poems like " The Present 
Crisis " attest the full maturity of his powers. 

Hitherto he had made use of only one-half of his brain, for, 
although naturally full of humor, his published verse had all 
been written in a serious mood ; but in June, 1846, he opened 
a new and perhaps even more productive mine of thought. 
Enraged at the sight of a recruiting sergeant trying to enlist 
volunteers for the Mexican war in the streets of Boston, he 
published in the " Courier " the first of the " Biglow Papers." 
He does not seem to have been conscious at the outset of the 
richness of the vein of ore he had discovered, for in a letter 
to a friend he refers to the production as " a squib of mine," 
and adds, " If I may judge from the number of persons who 
have asked me if I wrote it, I have struck the old hulk of the 
Public between wind and water." Nor did he follow up his 
first success at once. It was not until nearly a year and a half 
later that the third paper of the series appeared ; but from 
that time they followed one another rapidly. From a literary 
point of view they were an entirely new creation, and had 
politically something the effect of explosive shells compared 
with the old-fashioned solid shot. The Yankee dialect in 
which they were couched gave them a sharpness and sting, 
and lent itself to a terseness of phrase, that would have been 
out of the question in more conventional language. It would 
have been impossible, for example, to express in classical 
English so complete a satire on the philosophic and religious 
defence of slavery as in the lines, — 

" * The Mass ough' to labor an* we lay on soffies, 

Thet 's the reason I want to spread Freedom's aree ; 
It puts all the cunninest on us in office, 
An' reelises our Maker's orig'nal idee,' 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he." 
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The humor in his verse was contagious and irresistible, 
while the shafts burned in the wound as if they had been 
dipped in gall. Sometimes the satire is put into the mouth of 
Hosea Biglow, with his bitter hatred of the war ; sometimes, 
and even more effectively, into that of the very man against 
whom the satire is directed ; and when published in a 
volume, the moral was pointed, and the wit of the poem set off 
by the mock serious introduction or commentary of Parson 
Wilbur. 

At this time Lowell's activity became more and more 
intense. During the eighteen months from the middle of 
1847 to the end of 1849, he not only wrote the greater part of 
the first series of " Biglow Papers," and prepared the whole for 
publication, but he was continually sending contributions to 
the " Standard," and wrote " The Fable for Critics " and u The 
Vision of Sir Launfal." This last is said to have been written 
in forty-eight hours, during which he scarcely slept or ate ; 
but in speaking of Lowell's marvellous rapidity of production 
at certain moments, it must be borne in mind that he had a 
habit of carrying his poems in his head, sometimes for years, 
and writing them down when he felt in the mood for it, — a 
feat that was rendered possible by an exceedingly retentive 
memory. He frequently refers to the need of brooding long 
over his eggs before they are ready to hatch, and such a habit 
helps one to understand how he could have written the " Sir 
Launfal " in the space of two days. This is undoubtedly the 
most generally popular of his longer poems ; and although not 
pitched in so heroic a key, it is perhaps more complete and 
more spontaneous than any of his later works. The general 
arrangement of the poem, the relation of the preludes to the 
main theme, and the light they throw upon it, are perfect. 
The variation of the metre to avoid monotony — a point whose 
importance he always felt keenly — is managed without the 
slightest sign of artificiality ; while the painting of nature, 
and the harmony between sound and sense, he never after- 
wards surpassed. 

In reading his works, one is struck by two marked peculiari- 
ties which reflect his character. In the first place his anti- 
slavery writings differ from those of his contemporaries by the 
fact that he never tries to harrow the reader's feelings by 
dwelling on the anguish of the slave. One may search his 
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poems in vain for anything like Whittier's " Slave Ships," 
u Farewell of a Virginia Slave Mother," or " The Slaves of 
Martinique " ; and even in the verses " On the Capture of the 
Fugitive Slaves near Washington," where something of the 
kind would naturally be expected, the " loathsome deeds " 
which he condemns are not described. He always appeals 
solely to the sentiment of heroism and manhood, and seems to 
abhor slavery less as an instrument of suffering than as a 
stain on human nature and Christianity. It is this mode of 
feeling that shines through his poems, and gives them a force 
that will long outlive the anti-slavery conflict. 

Another quality of his writing is the peculiar use of humor. 
He was ever brimful of wit, and in the " Biglow Papers " it has 
no limits. It overflows into the titlepage and the glossary, 
and fills the whole book from cover to cover. Yet irrepressible 
as his humor was, occasionally breaking out in his earlier prose 
works into unseasonable puns, which a more mature taste 
expunged in later editions, he used it in poetry almost 
exclusively in professedly humorous work. In his serious 
poems there is scarcely a trace of it to be found, and one might 
read them through without suspecting that the author had any 
sense of humor, — a rare experience in writers with whom that 
sense is strong. On the other hand, his humor was at its best 
only when it overlay an earnest purpose. Even in u The 
Fable for Critics," the object is quite as much criticism as fun ; 
yet, with all its sparkling wit, the " Fable " is certainly not 
equal to the " Biglow Papers " ; while productions like " The 
Unhappy Lot of Mr. Knott," which are purely comic, cannot 
be compared with either of them. The fact is that in spite 
of his vast culture, and his intimate familiarity with the 
literature of the world, he remained in heart a son of the 
Puritans. His full powers were called out only by a strong 
moral impulse, and hence his keen humor found its highest 
expression in satire. 

Of all the varied periods of sunshine and shadow in Mr. 
Lowell's life, this is the most pleasant to contemplate. It was 
the most productive and the most joyous. His fame had 
already become national, and the future appeared to have 
endless possibilities in store ; for he was still in the morning 
of life, when the sun was climbing higher and higher, and the 
flood of light seemed limitless. He was, no doubt, to some 
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extent a martyr for his political opinions, but no martyr was 
ever so high-spirited, so jovial, and so charming. As he said 
of himself, he was curiously compounded of two utterly dis- 
tinct characters. One half was clear mystic and enthusiast, the 
other humorist ; and the humor, which is the best balance- 
wheel vouchsafed to man, prevented his remaining narrow or 
fanatical. In reading " Aladdin," one cannot help feeling that 
this was the time when he was a beggarly boy, with the 
miraculous lamp and fire enough in his brain. He was indeed 
poor, and in a letter to C. P. Briggs he says that one of his 
objects in writing an article in the u North American Review " 
was to get money enough to enable him to visit his friends in 
New York. Unfortunately the money had to be spent for 
other purposes, and the visit was postponed ; for he was a 
poor economist, and had the true poet's faculty of letting gold 
slip through his fingers. A passage in one of his letters shows 
his financial condition : — 

" The truth is, that I have just been able to keep my head above 
water ; but there is a hole in my life-preserver, and what wind I can 
raise from your quarter generally comes just in season to make up for 
leakage and save me from total submersion. Since the day after I 
received your remittance for December I have literally not had a 
copper, except a small sum which I borrowed. It was all spent before 
I got it. So is all the last one, too. As long as I have money I don't 
think anything about it, except to fancy my present stock inexhaustible 
and capable of buying up the world ; but when I have it not, I 
entertain lawless and uncertain thoughts. I question those fallacious 
distinctions of meum and tuum which lie at the foundation of all right 
of property in the present social state. . . . 

"Don't be getting up a subscription for my relief, however, for I 
shall be easy enough in good time. I can get along without money as 
well as any man I ever heard of. Indeed, were it not for the recurrence 
of the 1st of January, and a foolish curiosity which infests tradesmen at 
that season in regard to one's solvency, I should never have any 
trouble. ... I cannot shake off the imputation of being rich. This is 
the ruin of me. I am positively beflead with runaway slaves who wish 
to buy their wives. They cut and come again. I have begun to fancy 
that polygamy is not unusual among them. What can I do? We, in 
principle, deny the right of compensation. But if a man comes and 
asks us to help him buy a wife or child, what are we to do ? I cannot 
stand such an appeal. So, when I have money I give something; 
when I have none I subscribe, to be paid when I have. And I never 
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can tell whether they are speaking truth or not. There is a fellow in 
Cambridge who blacks boots, etc., for students, who in vacation takes 
up the profession of runaway (at least he has once), and raises money 
to buy imaginary (or at least superfluous, for he has one in Cambridge) 
wives, and children yet unborn and unbegotten even. On the whole, 
these things heighten one's zeal against slavery. 

" I will macerate myself. I will keep lent, so that I may never more 
be under the necessity of borrowing. I have a whoreson appearance of 
health and good spirits, which infects men with a false opinion of my 
prosperity. They will have me rich. I say I have no money, and 
they smile with respectful uncredulity. Unfortunately it is not my 
temper to reap any satisfaction from this imputed righteousness. Per- 
haps I should bear riches with resignation. I think few of us would 
hold an umbrella (at any rate right side up) against a golden shower." 

After four years of hard work Mr. Lowell felt weary. The 
spring of Helicon was exhausted for a time and ran dry. He 
had planned a series of poems to be called u The Nooning," — a 
sort of New England imitation of the "Canterbury Tales," — 
and intended to rest after they were finished, but he had not 
the energy to do more than make a beginning. Moreover his 
sympathy with the anti-slavery leaders had been cooling, for 
he did not agree with their vindictiveness against the slave- 
holders, or with their political aims. The feeling that impelled 

him to say, 

" Ef I 'd my way I had ruther 
We should go to work an' part, 
They take one way, we take t' other, 
Guess it would n't break my heart," 

in the first of the " Biglow Papers," was a sentiment so tran- 
sient with him that three years afterwards he writes that he 
never agreed with the dissolution of the Union movement. He 
felt also that reform could not take up the whole of him, as he 
expressed it, and he longed to be working in his own vein in- 
stead of deferring to the opinion of men for whose literary 
views he had no respect. His relations with the Executive 
Committee of the u Standard " naturally became strained, and in 
the spring of 1850, upon a mistaken impression that his services 
were no longer wanted, he tendered his resignation as a regular 
contributor. The offer was not accepted, but from that time 
he wrote for the paper less frequently. For these reasons he 
became unsettled, and at last, with a hope of improving his 
wife's delicate health, he determined to go abroad. 
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On July 1, 1851, he embarked on a sailing-vessel for Genoa, 
and passed most of the following year in Italy. A great part 
of the time was spent in Rome, where he had the pleasure of 
being with his college classmate and lifelong friend William 
W. Story ; but although the delightful <4 Leaves from my 
Journal in Italy and Elsewhere" give no hint of gloom, Mr. 
Lowell was no longer so light-hearted as before. In the spring 
of 1850 his daughter Rose had died, and two years later she 
was followed by Walter, his only son, leaving of his four chil- 
dren Mabel alone surviving. Mrs. Lowell, whose health had 
always been delicate, never recovered from the blow. After 
their return home late in 1852, her strength slowly faded away, 
and on October 27, 1853, she died. 

With his wife's death the first chapter in Lowell's life came 
to an end. The poetic inspiration which had been during the 
first ten years of his manhood a never-failing spring, became 
intermittent and fitful. Needing work for the sake of distrac- 
tion, he employed his pen chiefly in prose, and published the 
" Moosehead Journal," " Cambridge Thirty Years Ago," and 
part of the " Italian Journal." 

Elmwood recalled sad memories, and the summer of 1854 
was spent at Beverly. On his return in the autumn he found 
himself engaged in a work that was destined to shift the whole 
current of his life. This was a course of lectures on the 
English Poets, which were delivered in Boston in the ensuing 
winter, and were so successful that before they were over he 
was appointed to fill Longfellow's place as Smith Professor of 
Modern Languages at Harvard College. The outward change 
from the young abolitionist poet, at war with social and 
political conventionalities, to the sedate professor at the oldest 
American university, was hardly greater than the inner change 
in the man himself. His scintillant wit remained; but the 
exuberant spirits and optimistic radicalism were gradually 
replaced by a more sober and conservative tone of mind : the 
ardor of the poet was subdued in the gravity of the scholar. 

Before undertaking the active duties of his chair Lowell 
stipulated that he should be allowed time for study in Europe. 
Accordingly he sailed in the summer, spent a few weeks in 
Paris, ran over to London where he saw his literary friends, 
and in the autumn settled down in Dresden to study German. 
Here he lodged in the family of Dr. Reichenbach, a distin- 
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guished naturalist, and went through the usual course of 
wrestling with genders, " and sentences in which one sets sail 
like an admiral with sealed orders, not knowing where the 
devil he is going till he is in mid-ocean I " The winter was 
passed in dull monotonous study ; and a gloomy winter it was, 
for Lowell was homesick and unwell. His health and spirits, 
however, were raised in the spring by a trip to Italy, whence 
he came back to pursue his work with a better heart, until he 
felt free to travel homeward. 

Early in August, 1856, he was again in Cambridge, and with 
the opening of the college year he took up the burden of the 
professorship, which he bore for twenty years, — a burden be- 
cause he thought of it as such. He is constantly repeating 
that teaching is a treadmill that benumbed him, exhausted his 
energy, and dried all the poetry out of him. When we con- 
sider, however, that the second series of " Biglow Papers," the 
" Commemoration Ode," the three " Memorial Poems," " The 
Cathedral," and several of his best shorter poems, besides a 
large part of his most remarkable prose works, were written 
during his professorship, it may be doubted whether he did 
not overestimate the numbing effect of his labors in the class- 
room. He never had the faculty, which a few great poets have 
possessed, of treating his mind like a machine, and setting it 
in motion whenever he pleased. His genius was, indeed, 
peculiarly fettered by his mood, which explains the fact that, 
in spite of his rapidity and his constant habit of hard work, he 
had the reputation of being indolent and dilatory. His pro- 
crastination was sometimes provoking, and it is said that when 
he had been selected to deliver the " Commemoration Ode," his 
friends were worried beyond measure because he did not begin 
to write it, until suddenly the inspiration came and the poem 
was complete. There is no doubt a marked break in his poetry 
during the earlier years of his professorship ; but it must be re- 
membered that the break had begun several years before. The 
fact is that he required a stimulus from outside, and from the 
end of the Mexican War to the Rebellion nothing occurred to 
raise his emotions to a white heat. The Civil War called 
forth another burst of poetry ; but after it was over the Muse 
again became fitful, and roused him only at rare intervals. 

While the professorship probably quenched his poetic force 
less than he supposed, it opened a new field of usefulness. 
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The number of students who attended his lectures was not 
large, for his literary courses were above the ordinary under- 
graduate ; but the value of Lowell's influence upon the young 
men with whom he came in contact cannot be estimated. He 
held the opinion, unfortunately far too rare, that the work of a 
teacher in a university ought not to be confined to the class- 
room ; that he ought to give himself, as well as his learning ; 
and he made a practice of devoting a great deal of time to his 
pupils, sometimes taking long walks with them, sometimes re- 
ceiving them at his own house in the evening. For a busy 
man the sacrifice must have been considerable, but the stu- 
dents who enjoyed the privilege gained a benefit entirely 
beyond the formal courses they pursued. 

The chair at Harvard was indirectly the source of many of 
his most remarkable essays. Being a professor, he felt obliged 
as he said, to become learned ; and to his vast store of informa- 
tion he added a more systematic study of literature. He read 
ferociously, at times ten hours a day for weeks, so that in later 
life he remarked that he feared he was one of the last of the 
great readers. The results of this study are seen in his criti- 
cal essays, which are considered by many people, especially in 
England, as his most lasting monument. The first of those 
written while at Harvard he collected in 1870 under the title 
"Among My Books." Several more were published in "My 
Study Windows" in 1871, while a second volume of " Among 
My Books" appeared a few years later. A few of his sub- 
sequent critical essays were printed with other addresses in 
1886, and the rest were published by Professor Norton after 
his death. 

Lowell had returned from Europe scarcely a year when he 
was married to Miss Frances Dunlap. Although quite differ- 
ent in temperament from his first wife, she was a great help to 
him, soothing and sustaining him during his work. It was, in 
fact, at this time that his literary life began again in a new 
form. Hitherto he had occupied the position of a contributor, 
but in the autumn of 1857 the " Atlantic Monthly " was 
started, and he was appointed editor-in-chief, — a post for which 
he was peculiarly fitted by his sympathy with other authors, 
and his love of bringing out their best capacities. The object 
of the undertaking was a literary magazine of the highest 
grade, with the distinct but less prominent purpose of helping 
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the anti-slavery cause ; and it would have been hard to devise 
a scheme more completely in accord with Lowell's own in- 
clinations. During the four years of his management he 
wrote comparatively little for the magazine himself, but under 
his guidance it realized fully the aim of its founders. Its 
regular contributors comprised most of the leading writers 
in New England, and among them Dr. Holmes, whose " Auto- 
crat " assured its success from the very start. 

The poetic talent that had lain half dormant for a dozen 
years was awakened by the outburst of the Civil War, and it 
is strange that just at this time he went back to the house at 
Elmwood. After his return from Germany in 1856 he had 
lived with his brother-in-law, Dr. Estes Howe, in Kirkland 
Street ; but early in 1861 he was sitting again at his old desk, 
and smoking his old pipe, in the garret where he had written 
so fervently in the days of the Mexican War. The old asso- 
ciations seemed to call back something of the old spirit, for 
the year was not over before he was busy with the second 
series of "Biglow Papers." He had been urged to pick up 
the threads a year earlier, and longed to do so ; but the inspira- 
tion was slow in coming, and after the first poem had been 
finished he wrote : "It was clean against my critical judgment, 
for I don't believe in resuscitations — we hear no good of the 
posthumous Lazarus — but I may get into the vein and do 
some good." The second poem was u Mason and Slidell," 
with its postscript " Jonathan to John," and there was no 
doubt he had got well into the vein. One stanza of Jona- 
than's appeal contains a prophecy that seems to have been 
fulfilled of late. 

"Shall it be love, or hate, John? 
It 's you thet 's to decide ; 
Ain't your bonds held by Fate, John, 
Like all the world's beside? 

Ole Uncle S. sez he, * I guess 
Wise men forgive,' sez he, 
' But not for git ; an' some time yit 
Thet truth may strike J. B. 
Ez wal ez you an' me ! ' " 

The second series of "Biglow Papers" is hardly equal to 
the first in humor or keenness of satire, but contains more true 
poetry. Nothing like the exquisite description of spring in 
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" Suthin in the Pastoral Line," for example, can be found in 
the earlier set. The fact is that Lowell's imagination flowed 
less freely than formerly. He said himself : " I suppose this 
series wants something of the first-jump (as Montaigne calls 
it) gayety and good spirits of the earlier ones, but I think 
there is better stuff in it for all that. If I am less of an im- 
provisator, I hope I am getting to be more of an artist, though 
I miss the crowd of eager fancies that used to haunt me night 
and day. Invention is the faculty which ages first, and the 
material to work in is scanted, while the skill to shape it grows." 
During the Mexican War the exuberance of his fancy enabled 
him to fill the " Biglow Papers " with satire alone, and reserve 
his serious thoughts for other poems. But the later work 
included solemn as well as playful ideas, and this accounts for 
the small amount of distinctly serious poetry he wrote at that 
time. The u Washers of the Shroud," published before the 
" Biglow Papers " began, and half-a-dozen other short pieces 
cover the whole of his separate war poems from Fort Sumter 
to Appomattox. Fortunately, he was appointed to deliver the 
Commemoration Ode in July, 1865 ; for it may be doubted 
whether this, the grandest of his poems, would ever have 
been produced without the spur of necessity. He put off 
writing from week to week, and he did not take up his pen 
until only a couple of days remained. His own account of 
the writing of the Ode is as follows : — 

" Two days before the Commemoration I had told my friend Child 
that it was impossible — that I was dull as a door-mat. But the next 
day something gave me a jog and the whole thing came out of me with 
a rush. I sat up all night writing it out clear, and took it on the morn- 
ing of the day to Child. ( I have something, but don't yet know what 
it is, or whether it will do. Look at it and tell me.' He went a little 
way apart with it under an elm-tree in the College yard. He read a 
passage here and there, brought it back to me, and said : ' Do ? I 
should think so ! Don't you be scared.' And I was n't, but virtue 
enough had gone out of me to make me weak for a fortnight after." 

And in another letter he says : — 

" The poem was written with a vehement speed which I thought I 
had lost in the skirts of my professor's gown. Till within two days of 
the celebration I was hopelessly dumb, and then it all came with a rush, 
literally making me lean (mifece magro), and so nervous that I was 
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weeks in getting over it. I was longer in getting the new (eleventh) 
strophe to my mind than in writing the rest of the poem. In that I 
hardly changed a word, and it was so undeliberate that I did not find 
out till after it was printed that some of the verses lacked correspond- 
ing rhymes. All the 6 War Poems ' were improvisations, as it were. 
My blood was up, and you would hardly believe me if I were to tell 
how few hours intervened between conception and completion, even in 
so long a one as 'Mason and Slidell.' So I have a kind of faith that 
the ' Ode ' is right because it was there, I hardly knew how. I doubt 
you are right in wishing it more historical. But then I could not 
have written it. I had put the ethical and political view so often in 
prose that I was weary of it. The motives of the war? I had im- 
patiently argued them again and again — but for an ode they must be 
in the blood and not the memory. One of my great defects (I have 
always been conscious of it) is an impatience of mind which makes me 
contemptuously indifferent about arguing matters that have once be- 
come convictions. 

" It bothers me sometimes in writing verses. The germ of a poem 
(the idee-mere) is always delightful to me, but I have no pleasure in 
working it up. I carry them in my head sometimes for years before 
they insist on being written." 

Lowell had been saddened by the death in battle of his three 
grown-up nephews, and the poem dwells on the heroic de- 
votion and sacrifice of the young men who fought in the war. 
His delivery, usually cold, was impassioned, and the people 
in the broad tent spread near the college grounds were pro- 
foundly moved. Yet with a strange diffidence he felt for a 
time that he had made a failure. 

The " Ode " was subsequently criticised on account of its 
irregular metre, and it is interesting to hear his own opinion 
on the subject. In a letter to James B. Thayer in 1877, he 
says : — 

" But what I wished to say a word to you about (since you are so 
generous in your judgment) is the measures I have chosen in these as 
well as the ' Commemoration Ode.' I am induced to this by reading 
in an article on Cowley copied into the ' Living Age' from the 'Corn- 
hill ' (and a very good article too, in the main) the following passage : 
1 As lately as our own day [my ear would require 'So lately as,' by the 
way] Mr. Lowell's ' Commemoration Ode ' is a specimen of the form- 
less poem of unequal lines and broken stanzas supposed to be in the 
manner of Pindar, but truly the descendant of our royalist poet's 
"majestick numbers." ? Now, whatever my other shortcomings (and 
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they are plenty, as none knows better than I), want of reflection is not 
one of them. The poems were all intended for public recitation. That 
was the first thing to be considered. I suppose my ear (from long and 
painful practice on <S> B K poems) has more technical experience in 
this than almost any. The least tedious measure is the rhymed heroic, 
but this, too, palls unless relieved by passages of wit, or even mere fun. 
A long series of uniform stanzas (I am always speaking of public 
recitation) with regularly recurring rhymes produces somnolence among 
the men and a desperate resort to their fans on the part of the women. 
No method has yet been invented by which the train of thought or 
feeling can be shunted off from the epical to the lyrical track. My ears 
have been jolted often enough over the sleepers on such occasions to 
know that. I know something (of course an American can't know 
much) about Pindar. But his odes had the advantage of being 
chanted. Now, my problem was to contrive a measure which should 
not be tedious by uniformity, which should vary with varying moods, in 
which the transitions (including those of the voice) should be managed 
without jar. I at first thought of mixed rhymed and blank verses of 
unequal measures, like those in the choruses of ' Samson Agonistes, ' 
which are in the main masterly. Of course, Milton deliberately departed 
from that stricter form of the Greek Chorus to which it was bound quite 
as much (I suspect) by the law of its musical accompaniment as by any 
sense of symmetry. I wrote some stanzas of the ' Commemoration 
Ode ' on this theory at first, leaving some verses without a rhyme to 
match. But my ear was better pleased when the rhyme, coming at a 
longer interval, as a far-off echo rather than instant reverberation, pro- 
duced the same effect almost, and yet was grateful by unexpectedly 
recalling an association and faint reminiscence of consonance. I think 
I have succeeded pretty well, and if you try reading aloud I believe you 
would agree with me. The sentiment of the 'Concord Ode' demanded 
a larger proportion of lyrical movements, of course, than the others. 
Harmony, without sacrifice of melody, was what I had had mainly in 
view." 

During the period of war and reconstruction Lowell wrote a 
number of political essays, but these are not as remarkable as 
his poetry or his criticism. Although very influential in 
forming public opinion, and although containing many wise 
sayings and many striking aphorisms on government, they are 
in the main a forcible exposition of the opinions held by intel- 
ligent Republicans. Beginning with a distrust of Lincoln's 
tentative policy, they finally express unbounded admiration 
for the statesmanship that could wait until the times were 
ripe, and give the lead when the people were ready to follow. 
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The essays show how thoroughly the writer had become 
estranged from the Abolitionists. He regards the conflict at 
the outset, not as a crusade against slavery, but as a struggle 
to restore order and maintain the unity of the nation, — as a 
question of national existence in which the peculiar institution 
of the South is not in issue ; and although before the war was 
over he saw that no lasting peace was possible unless slavery 
was forever destroyed, he held that opinion in common with 
men who had never harbored a thought of abolition before the 
secession of South Carolina. In short, he no longer writes as 
the prophet of 1848, but as a citizen and a statesman. 

In 1863, at the height of the Civil War, Lowell undertook, 
in conjunction with Mr. Norton, the editorship of the " North 
American Review," in which most of his political essays 
appeared. This had been the leading review in the United 
States, and under the new editors it regained its high position ; 
which was maintained until, several years after their resignation, 
it was vulgarized for the sake of increasing its circulation. 
Lowell held the post until 1872, and during that time he 
published a number of works. Two of these, " My Study 
Windows" and one volume of "Among My Books," have 
already been mentioned. Another, which appeared in 1868 
with the title " Under the Willows," was the first collection of 
his poetry made since 1848, and the greater number of pieces 
contained in it had been written more than fifteen years 
before. In the following summer he wrote " The Cathedral," a 
majestic poem, and the only one he ever wrote in blank verse. 
Although this is entirely different from his earlier poetry, and 
although he worked over it as he had never worked over any- 
thing else, its production shows how all his poetry was the 
result of sudden and momentary inspiration. He composed it 
rapidly, then took weeks in copying and revising it, making 
many changes, and finally put it away, as he said, to cool. 
When he took it out again, he put back every one of the orig- 
inal readings, making only a single change to avoid a rhyme 
that had crept in unawares. 

The custom of the College allows the professors to spend 
every seventh year in foreign travel ; and as Lowell had been 
teaching for more than fourteen years without a break, he 
made up the arrears by going abroad with his wife for two 
years in July, 1872. The first winter he passed in Paris f 
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running over to Oxford in June to receive the degree of 
D. C. L., and travelling for several weeks in the Low Countries 
on his return to the Continent. The second winter was spent 
in Italy ; and while here he was shocked by the news of Agassiz's 
death, and wrote the elegy to his memory. Lowell had never 
had much sympathy with science, which he thought had 
robbed the world of poetic feeling ; but the personality of 
Agassiz had charmed him, as it did every one else. The two 
men had formerly been in the habit of meeting at the monthly 
dinners of the Saturday Club, with Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Whittier, Motley, Norton, and the rest ; and the 
death of Agassiz recalled vividly that brilliant company of 
the years gone by. 

In the summer of 1874 Lowell came home and took up 
again the work of teaching for three more years. The period 
of his life that was now coming to an end had not been 
altogether happy. His letters show the deep affection for his 
friends that never failed, but there is not the same joy as in 
early life. To some extent he had been disappointed. He 
felt that he had not fulfilled the promise of his youth, for the 
stream of poetry had run more slowly as he grew older ; and 
even " The Nooning," which he had planned at thirty and 
never abandoned, he had been unable to complete. Of this, 
the largest of his designs, he wrote in 1868 : — 

" And the ' Nooning.' Sure enough, where is it? The ' June Idyl ' 
(written in '51 or '52) is a part of what I had written as the induction 
to it. The description of spring in one of the ' Biglow Papers ' is 
another fragment of the same, tagged with rhyme for the nonce. So is 
a passage in ' Mason and Slidell/ beginning 'Oh, strange new world/ 
The ' Voyage to Vinland/ the * Pictures from Appledore/ and ' Fitz- 
Adam's Story' were written for the ' Nooning/ as originally planned. 
So, you see, I had made some progress. Perhaps it will come by and 
by — not in the shape I meant at first, for something broke my life in 
two, and I cannot piece it together again. Besides, the Muse asks all 
of a man, and for many years I have been unable to give myself up as 
I would." 

The sluggishness which he attributed to teaching grieved 
him, and he was thoroughly happy only when he was in the 
mood for writing poetry. At such times it took complete 
possession of him, and worked him up to a delicious state of 
excitement in which he wrote with his old rapidity ; but this 
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happened only at rare intervals. The last of his long poems — 
the odes read at Concord, April 19, 1875, under the Washing- 
ton Elm at Cambridge, July 3, 1875, and on the 4th of July, 
1876 — were produced under a sort of compulsion, and show 
perhaps some traces of the fact. 

During his stay in Europe Lowell had been distressed at 
the condition of politics in this country, and annoyed at the 
expressions of contempt for America it had called forth on 
the other side of the Atlantic. On his return he was horrified 
by the lack of indignation at corruption in public life ; for the 
intense party feeling engendered by the war was still too 
strong to permit independent judgment in politics. He ex- 
pressed his disgust in a couple of poems in the " Nation," 
called " The World's Fair" and "Tempora Mutantur." The 
verses were not of a high order of poetry, and at first one re- 
grets that Hosea Biglow did not come out once more to do 
battle with the spoils system, as he had with the slave power 
long ago ; but the subject was not one that made it possible. 
Among the archaic sculptures buried on the Acropolis after 
the sack of Athens by Xerxes, and recently unearthed, is a 
fragment of a pediment representing Herakles and the Hydra. 
The hero is on all fours alongside the monster in a cave, — a 
fitting type of the way political corruption must be fought at 
the present day. The war with slavery, like that of Perseus 
with the dragon, could be waged on wings with a flashing 
sword, but the modern reformer must go down on his hands 
and knees and struggle with reptiles in the dark. 

The verses in the " Nation " brought on the author a volley 
of abuse from those who thought any criticism of the party in 
power unpatriotic. They accused him of being a snob, who 
had seen so much of dukes and lords that he was no longer 
a good American. Considering the quiet life he had led 
abroad, these slanders were a trifle comical ; but it is one of 
the strange caprices of fortune that they should have been 
the means of forcing the secluded scholar into public life, and 
opening the third and final chapter in his career. In April, 
1876, some young Republicans in Cambridge who were dis- 
satisfied with the tendencies of the party, and were anxious 
to prevent the nomination of Blaine for President, formed a 
committee with Lowell at its head. With the co-operation of 
young men in other towns they succeeded in defeating the 
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supporters of Blaine, and elected Lowell as one of the dele- 
gates from the district to the National Convention at Cincin- 
nati which nominated Hayes. To his surprise Lowell was re- 
peatedly urged to stand for Congress, but although profoundly 
touched by the proof of his neighbors' esteem, he was 
modest enough to see that he was not well fitted for the 
place. He therefore declined the proposal, consenting only to 
act as one of the presidential electors of Massachusetts. The 
election was so close that even if all the doubtful States were 
counted for Hayes the change of a single Republican vote in 
the college would have given the election to Tilden ; and it was 
whispered that Lowell was going to vote for him. The rumor 
was, of course, without foundation, for, as he said himself, 
" In my own judgment, I have no choice, and am bound in 
honor to vote for Hayes, as the people who chose me expected 
me to do. They did not choose me because they had confi- 
dence in my judgment, but because they thought they knew 
what that judgment would be. If I had told them I should 
vote for Tilden, they would never have nominated me.* It is a 
plain question of trust." It is strange that any one should 
have thought him capable of making a mistake on so simple a 
problem of ethics. 

The new administration had not been in office many months 
before Lowell was offered a foreign mission. Berlin and 
Vienna were mentioned ; but he refused them both, and, 
indeed, he had no desire for diplomatic service. He said, how- 
ever, that he would have gone to Spain, thinking that the 
place had already been filled, Contrary to his expectation, an 
exchange was made, and he received the appointment, which, 
after all, he did not entirely regret, as he hoped it would give 
an opportunity to pursue his studies, and he did not intend to 
stay very long. The college year had just come to an end, 
and he sailed without delay. By the end of July he was in 
London, and a month later he was going through the formal 
ceremony of a presentation at the Spanish Court. In the fol- 
lowing January came the still more elaborate festival attend- 
ing the first of the King's marriages ; but although the pomp 
was gorgeous, and many of the scenes interesting, to the 
native of Cambridge the ceremonies became somewhat tedi- 
ous. jSTor was he much interested in the work of his office, 
for the routine, which he performed with the conscientious- 

13 
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ness of a Puritan, was new and strange and vexatious to 
him. Moreover, he had several bad attacks of the gout, a 
malady from which he had suffered from an early period in 
life ; and he made few acquaintances save of an official kind. 
In short, his first winter at Madrid was very far from being a 
happy one. 

In April he took a leave of absence for a couple of months, 
travelling through the south of France to Italy, Athens, and 
as far as Constantinople. The trip was, of course, full of de- 
lights, and he came back to the legation in better spirits. His 
health was improved. His work became less irksome as he 
got used to it, and he liked the Spaniards, with whom he 
found many points of sympathy. A great deal of his time 
was devoted to studying the language ; for while there were 
few men in Spain whose knowledge of the literature of the 
country compared with his, yet, to quote from one of his 
poems at a$BK dinner, Spanish was one of the 

" Four strange languages, which, luckless elf, 
I speak like a native (of Cambridge) myself.' ' 

He was still pursuing this somewhat monotonous life when he 
was startled in January, 1880, by a despatch announcing that 
he had been nominated Minister to the Court of St. James. 
It is needless to say that he felt the honor keenly, but he 
doubted whether he could afford it, and was appalled at the 
thought of the hordes of American tourists who would be 
thrust upon him to the dissatisfaction of both parties. His 
wife also was just recovering from a dangerous illness, and 
was still very weak ; but she wanted him to accept, and tried 
at once to plan how it could be arranged. So he cabled that 
he would go if allowed two months' delay, as he could not 
move his wife or leave her sooner. 

The cordiality of his reception in England astonished 
Lowell, who never ceased to be puzzled at his popularity 
there. The fact is that he was in his natural element. In 
Spain his talents had been wellnigh thrown away, but in 
Great Britain his wit and his culture were thoroughly appre- 
ciated. The "Biglow Papers" had long won him ardent 
admirers, his critical essays were highly valued, and he 
was recognized as a master of English style. One might 
have supposed that the "Biglow Papers," and especially 
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" Jonathan to John" would hardly have been a passport to 
English society unless the author recanted his opinions, which 
he was very far from doing ; but the fact is that in London 
Lowell's sturdy Americanism was rather an element of attrac- 
tion than otherwise. The English public were especially de- 
lighted by his after-dinner speeches, for which the dinners of 
the $BK at Harvard in the years gone by had been the 
best of all training fields. He had been in the habit then of 
trusting to the inspiration of the moment, and the readiness 
it gave him stood in good stead now. His addresses on liter- 
ary subjects, such as those delivered on unveiling the busts of 
Fielding and Coleridge, and those on Wordsworth and Don 
Quixote, appealed even more strongly to cultivated men, and 
he was constantly invited to speak on these occasions. The 
address that attracted the widest attention was the one upon 
"Democracy," made on assuming the presidency of the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Institute on October 6, 1884. It was a 
justification of that form of government as seen in the ex- 
perience of the United States, and gave only one side of the 
shield. Referring to it four years later in a speech on " The 
Independent in Politics,'' he said : " In that place I felt it in- 
cumbent on me to dwell on the good points and favorable 
aspects of democracy as I had seen them practically illustrated 
in my native land. I chose rather that my discourse should 
suffer through inadequacy than run the risk of seeming to 
forget what Burke calls ' that salutary prejudice called our 
country,' and that obligation which forbids one to discuss 
family affairs before strangers." To understand Lowell's 
views fully at this time one must read both addresses, for 
although free from pessimism he was no longer the unquali- 
fied admirer of democracy that he had been in former da} r s. 

Lowell enjoyed his stay in England highly. It threw him 
into contact with many distinguished men ; it brought out 
his social talents, and made him, in the best sense, more 
thoroughly a man of the world ; while the rush of life in Lon- 
don acted as a constant stimulus. He had other friends, too, 
that. most people never think of, for he would stroll out in the 
morning from his house in Lowndes Square and listen to the 
thrushes in the Park with the same delight that came in hear- 
ing the birds at Elmwood. Moreover he felt that he was use- 
ful. No great international question arose, it is true, during 
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his mission, but the subject of the Irish prisoners who claimed 
to be citizens of the United States required a great deal of 
tact, without which serious trouble could easily have arisen. 
Lowell managed these cases skilfully, insisting on a strict regard 
for the rights of Americans, while refusing to misconstrue the 
principles of international law for the special benefit of 
the prisoners. This was the passionate era of dynamite when 
the Home Rulers would not hear reason, and he was bitterly 
attacked, although he was, perhaps, quite as much amused 
as irritated by an attempt to teach him patriotism, on the 
part of men who hardly knew the meaning of allegiance to 
any government. 

But his usefulness as a minister far transcended the import 
of any specific questions that arose. It was his personal pres- 
ence there, winning the respect and admiration of the Eng- 
lish for all that is best in America, that was most valuable. 
Among the many surprises in Mr. Lowell's life none is per- 
haps greater than that, after writing so bitterly about Mason 
and Slidell, he should have been instrumental in soothing the 
irritation between England and America that arose out of the 
Civil War ; but such is the case, and it is not too much to say 
that he did more than any one else towards removing the 
prejudice which the upper classes in England had long felt 
for the United States. 

When Cleveland became President in 1885, Lowell was 
superseded and came home. His wife, who had long been in 
feeble health, had died early in the year, and left him desolate. 
He felt too sad to go back to Elm wood, — the house was too 
full of ghosts, he said, — so he went to live with his daughter 
in Southborough. Here he passed the three following winters, 
the fourth being spent with his sister, Mrs. Putnam, in Boston. 
In the summers he went to England, renewing his many warm 
friendships, and never omitting to go to Whitby, whose land- 
scape with its birds and flowers and ruined abbey were an 
unfailing source of pleasure. 

Returning from the English mission, the most distinguished 
man of letters in America, Lowell was selected to deliver the 
oration on the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Harvard College, Holmes being the poet of 
the day. No choice could have been more appropriate, for 
both men had devoted a large part of their lives to the service 
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of the College, and they were the two greatest poets she had 
ever produced. The celebration, which took place on November 
8, 1886, was memorable, and Sanders Theatre was packed 
with graduates to its utmost capacity. Every cranny was full, 
one adventurous fellow sitting perched on the top of a half- 
open door, while the President of the United States and many 
representatives of other universities in Europe and America 
looked on from the platform. Unlike the poem, which ex- 
pressed the hopefulness characteristic of Holmes, the oration 
was somewhat despondent in tone, reflecting the regret of a 
man of letters at the crowding of other subjects of thought 
into the domain formerly occupied in the University by the 
study of literature. 

During the years that followed, Lowell wrote a few poems, 
but he was chiefly employed with prose essays. Most of 
these, and among them a series of lectures on the old English 
Dramatists, were not published until after his death. One of 
the few that he printed himself was the address delivered 
before the New York Reform Club in 1888 on « The Inde- 
pendent in Politics." That he should have spoken on such a 
topic, and should have expressed opinions distasteful to party 
men ought to have astonished no one. Whether as an Aboli- 
tionist or a Republican he had always formed his own opinions, 
and had never been afraid to make them public ; yet even at 
the end of his life he could not do so without provoking loud 
criticism, — a conclusive proof of how much his influence was 
feared by politicians. On the use of appointments to office as 
party spoils he felt strongly, and his feelings had been re- 
inforced by his observations abroad, for in 1883 he wrote : 
" Spain shows us to what a civil service precisely like our own 
will bring a country that ought to be powerful and prosperous. 
It wasn't the Inquisition, nor the expulsion of Jews or 
Moriscos, but simply the Boss System, that has landed Spain 
where she is." This certainly is not the theory commonly 
accepted, but one who held it could hardly contemplate the 
organized use of patronage with equanimity. 

In the autumn of 1889 Lowell went back to Elm wood. The 
house was haunted by sad memories, but at least he was once 
more among his books. The library, which filled the two 
rooms on the ground floor to the left of the front door, had 
been constantly growing, and during his stay in Europe he had 
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bought rare works with the intention of leaving them to Har- 
vard College. Here he would sit when sad or unwell and 
read Calderon, the " Nightingale in the Study," in whom he 
always found a solace. Except for occasional attacks of the 
gout, his life had been singularly free from sickness, but he 
had been at home only a few months when he was taken ill, and 
after the struggle of a strong man to keep up as long as possi- 
ble, he was forced to go to bed. In a few days his condition 
became so serious that the physicians feared he would not 
live ; but he rallied, and although too weak to go to England, as 
he had planned, he appeared to be comparatively well. When 
taken sick, he had been preparing a new edition of his works, 
the only full collection that had ever been made, and he had 
the satisfaction of publishing it soon after his recovery. This 
was the last literary work he was destined to do, and it 
rounded off fitly his career as a man of letters. 

The summer and winter passed away, with one bright spot 
of better health, and always with the same warm welcome for 
his friends, but on the whole with a sense of languor and 
waning strength, and repeated attacks of pain that alarmed 
the physicians. The disease was recognized as cancer ; and 
as a vital organ was involved, it was evident that the end 
could not be far off. About the middle of June his condition 
grew much worse ; the pain, which he bore manfully, became 
very great ; and after several weeks of acute suffering, he died 
on August 12, 1891. 



